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Greek study a proper recognition from the educa- 
tional authorities of the State, to give it at least a 
fair chance in competition with other subjects. The 
suggestion has been made that the colleges might 
allow one year of Greek to count for admission. 
Lastly, but not least important of these random notes, 
the sland taken by some principals and superinten- 
dents -who refuse to accept teachers of Latin who 
are destitute of Greek should be the only normal 
attitude conceivable in a reputable educational sys- 
tem. If some promising Latinists have, through no 
fault of their own, missed Greek, it behoves them 
(as Professor Bennett well said) "to scorn delights 
and live laborious days" till they make good their 
deficiency. 



GREECE REVISITED' 

The perennial charm of Greece to the classical 
scholar is not lessened even by a fifth visit. But the 
charm is not quite the same that it was forty years 
ago, when the late Professor Seymour, of Yale, 
and I came to Athens for the first time. The semi- 
Oriental picturesqueness of Greece and her people 
has nearly vanished, especially in the cities and larger 
towns. Athens is now a modern city. A good water 
supply is needed, and to provide this a commission 
has recently been voted by the Senate. There are a 
few parts of the city, particularly on the north and 
east slopes of the Acropolis, that recall the Athens 
of earlier days, where one may still see ah old 
Greek with fez and fustanella or Turkish trousers 
serenely puffing at his nargileh. 

The conveniences for travel in the interior have 
within a few years increased greatly. The inns at 
Delphi, Nauplia, Olympia, and other points are more 
than tolerable. By rail the tourist can travel from 
Athens by way of Argos and Kalamata to Olympia, 
and return thence by way of Patras, thus encompas- 
sing the entire Peloponnesus; and a train will take 
him through Thessaly to the vale of Tempe. You 
can go to Marathon and back by motor-car in an 
afternoon. 

One of the most important gains to Greece from 
the present war with Turkey is the acquisition of 
territory in Macedonia long desired, through which 
to build a railway connecting Greece with the trans- 
continental line that runs from Vienna to Costanza. 
The distance to be covered is less than one hundred 
miles. 

The splendid achievements on the field of battle 
by the Crown Prince, now King Constantine, and the 
tragic death of his father, King George, have firmly 
established the reigning house in the affections of the 
people. The immediate effect of the war upon agri- 
culture is painfully apparent as one rides through 
the country. Everywhere are seen fields untilled or 
worked by old men, women, and children, whose 
husbands and fathers are in the army. After so 
long a campaign and such heavy expenditure, it is 
surprising to find Greece still so well equipped to 
prolong the conflict. A well-informed citizen told 
me that, if necessary, Greece could have put into the 
field a hundred thousand men who had not seen ser- 
vice. The credit of the country is unimpaired, and 
its paper money is equivalent to gold. One meets at 
every turn Greek soldiers from our own country who 
are eager to air their English vocabulary whenever 
they meet a "fellow-countryman". There are in all 
about 80,000 of them who came to fight for their 
fatherland, and he is the exception who does not 
intend to return to America. 

Archaeological excavations have not been possible 
1 Reprinted from The Nation of June 5, 1913. 



this season, since nearly all available workmen have 
been enlisted in the war. In spite of this, however, in- 
terest in archaeological studies is as keen as ever. 
At a recent public meeting of our American School, 
one of its members, a young woman who was gradu- 
ated at Vassar, gave an account of excavations con- 
ducted by her at Halae in Boeotia, where important 
remains of a prehistoric city were found. Professor 
Karo, of the German Institute, has recently given an 
account of his excavations at Tiryns, which revealed 
the existence of an earlier prehistoric palace which 
he dates at about 2000 B.C. lying beneath the later 
palace, dating from about 1400 B.C. The visitor to the 
Acropolis sees scaffolding erected before the east 
portico of the Propylaea, which is undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs. The easternmost of the north row 
of the Ionic columns that formed the central colon- 
nade, together with part of the architrave running 
to the north wall of the central portico of the Pro- 
pylaea, has been skillfully restored from ancient 
material found lying about on the Acropolis. A 
similar restoration of the corresponding column and 
architrave on the south, for which the stones have 
been found, is also to be made. A partial restoration 
of the front colonnade of the southwest wing is also 
to be undertaken. These restorations are under the 
direction of Balanos, a skilful Greek architect, who 
has been aided, however, in finding the material by the 
brilliant young architect of our American School, Mr. 
W. B. Dinsmoor, whose investigations promise to 
give much new light on the ancient construction of 
this building, particularly of the roofs of the two 
wings at the west. Former visitors to the Acropolis 
who recall the ruinous condition of the north porch 
of the Erechtheum are delighted to see this gem of 
ancient architecture so beautifully restored. The 
west wall of this building, with the windows and en- 
gaged columns of the Roman period, has been erected 
mostly from ancient material. How much has been 
added to our knowledge of this remarkable structure 
by the studies and discoveries of the architect, Mr. 
G. P. Stevens, now of the American Academy in 
Rome, supplemented by the researches of Dinsmoor 
and Mr. G. B. Hill, the director of our School at 
Athens, is too long and technical a story to tell here. 

It may interest the readers of The Nation to know 
that the American School is preparing to publish in 
suitable form the results of the investigations of its 
architects and scholars into the history and con- 
struction of the Erechtheum, and that this volume 
is so far advanced that its appearance may be expected 
before the close of the present year. Slight repairs 
on the Parthenon are also under way. The great 
undertaking of reerecting the columns of the peristyle, 
whose disjecta membra are lying at the sides of the 
building, still waits for the requisite funds. That the 
Greek Government and its archaeological society will 
some day undertake this task cannot be doubted If 
it can be done with as much skill and good taste as 
the Greek architects have exhibited thus far in their 
restorations, there can be no doubt that this noblest 
monument of Greek art that has survived from the 
days of Pericles will impress the beholder with an 
added sense of beauty. 

It is a great delight to see how well the Greeks are 
caring for the preservation of the monuments of the 
past. All ruins and sites of excavations are care- 
fully guarded, and at every site one finds small local 
museums for preserving and exhibiting fragments 
of sculpture and architecture found on the spot In 
this connection it is worth while to observe how alert 
the Greek Government is to safeguard possible sites of 
archaeological interest in the newly acquired territory 
in Epirus and Macedonia. Already ephors of antiqui- 
ties have been appointed in these districts, and steps 
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have been taken to organize museums and to pre- 
serve ancient works of art or objects of interest in 
the domain wrested from the hands of the Turks. 

Coming from Italy, where there is an equal zeal 
for guarding and preserving objects of ancient art 
and monuments of historic interest, one cannot fail 
to observe the difference between the Greek and 
Italian authorities in their attitude towards the visi- 
tor. In Italy all sites and collections are made as far 
as possible sources of revenue. Perhaps the most 
flagrant case is found at Pompeii, where, after you 
have paid the admission fee of two and a half francs, 
you find that all the noteworthy things, with the 
single exception of the house of the Vettii, are 
locked away from inspection by gates and doors, 
which, to be sure, the guards are expected to open 
at your request without a fee. But this is rarely done 
ungrudgingly and without manifest discontent if a 
fee is not in sight. On the other hand, Greece, which 
is a much poorer country, throws open freely to the 
public all sites and collections of artistic and his- 
toric interest, taking pains even to post notices in the 
museums forbidding custodians to receive any gratu- 
ity. "Well", said the Greek of whom I made inquiry, 
"we Greeks are proud of the monuments of our past 
history, and if you foreigners think it worth the while 
to come so far to see them, we feel that we ought at 
least to let you enjoy the sight without requiring 
a fee". 

Nothing is more gratifying to the American visitor 
to Athens than to find how greatly esteemed by the 
Greek scholars and by the other national schools of 
archaeology is the work done by our American 
School. Its contributions to the history of the build- 
ings on the Acropolis are recognized by European 
scholars as of the greatest value. The most recent 
of these has just appeared from Dr. Hill, on The 
Older Parthenon, in which he shows that all previous 
reconstructions, notably that of Dr. Dorpfeld, are 
erroneous, and that the building destroyed by the 
Persians was a hexastyle, and not an octastyle, tem- 
ple, and had a cella almost as long as the temple 
built by Pericles. 

A much needed addition to the building of our 
School, providing more room for its library and for 
its students and instructors, is now in course of 
erection. A much needed addition to the permanent 
endowment of the School would be a great boon 
worthily bestowed. 
Athens, May 22, 1913. MARTIN L. D'Ooce. 



Merritt are especially noteworthy, as the highest 
mark that had been obtained during the three years in 
which the scholarship had been awarded was 96.5. 
They have set a standard that will be difficult to 
surpass. 

Euasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. W. F. TlBBETTS. 



THF AWARD OF THE NEW YORK LATIN 
CLUB SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1913-1914 

Twenty-three candidates, representing seven differ- 
ent High Schools, took part in the contest for the 
Latin scholarship offered for the current year by 
the New York Latin Club. The following received 
an average of 00 per cent, or above : 
Ida S. Schaffer, Eastern District High School 93.16 
Constance Atwater, Erasmus Hall " 92.08 

Raymond Hood, " " " 91. 

Henry Greenberg, Flushing " 92.66 

Laura Johnson, " " 91.25 

Chester L. Massett, " " 90.66 

Elizabeth Bristol, Morris 91.5 

Irma H. Faith, " " 93.16 

Grace R. Merritt, " " 9741 

Ernestine Franklin, Normal College " 98.25 

Sylvia Hecht, Wadleigh " 92.83 

Ida Schiff, Washington Irving " 91. 

Accordingly the scholarship for this year is awarded 
to Miss Ernestine Franklin, of Normal College High 
School. The marks of both Miss Franklin and Miss 



PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR MAU AT POMPEII 

A bronze bust of August Mau, the investigator of 
Pompeii, a man known to his friends for his modest 
and charming personality as well as for his learning, 
has recently been placed near the entrance to the 
excavations at Pompeii along the walk leading to 
the Porta Marina. Since many American students 
and professors of Latin and Greek, who have had 
the privilege of hearing Professor Mau's lectures, 
contributed to the expense of erecting this portrait, 
they will be interested in knowing what inscription 
was placed upon the base. It is as follows : 

AUGUSTO MAU 

N KILIAE XV OCT . MDCCCCXL 

R0MAE VI MART . MDCCCCIX 

POMPEIANAE ANTIQUITATIS 

PER SEPTEM LUSTRA 

INDAGATORI SAGACTSSIMO 

INTERPRET! DOCTISSIMO 

GRATI ANIMI ERGO 

AMICI ET DISCIPULI 

IMAGINEM AUREAM 

POSUERE 

effosionum praefectura 

basim honoris causa decrevit 

eademque 

erigendam publice curavit 

anno mcmxiii 

Walter Dennison. 



PERFORMANCE IN AID OF THE GEEEK 

SCHOLARSHIP OF THE NEW YORK 

LATIN CLUB, OCTOBER 18 

The performance of the new musical play Galatea, 
on Saturday, October 18, in the Great Hall of the 
College of the City of New York, appeals strongly 
for support to all persons interested in art and edu- 
cation. It is the composition of Mr. Eugene W. 
Harter, of Erasmus Hall High School, and has been 
given with great success in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. Its presentation in Manhattan, under the 
auspices of The New York Latin Club, will be a 
notable interscholastic event. The Club annually 
awards a scholarship of $250 to the graduate of any 
New York City High School who ranks first in the 
Regents' examinations in Latin, and is now raising 
funds for a Greek Scholarship. Those who purchase 
tickets for the performance on October 18 will add 
to the Scholarship funds of The New York Latin 
Club, and will have an opportunity of enjoying a 
musical and dramatic success, given by members of 
Erasmus Hall High School. 

A distinguished array of persons, within and with- 
out the academic world, has consented to act as 
patrons and patronesses. The prices of seats are 
$1, 75 cents, and 50 cents. 

Tickets may be obtained from Dr. A. P. Ball, 
Treasurer, College of the City of New York. 



